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AN EARLY VELASQUEZ 


HE Loan Collection, already rich in 
Spanish paintings by primitives and 
by El Greco, Zurbaran, Parejo and 
Goya, has received the crowning addition 
of an early work by Diego Silva y Velas- 
quez, later the court painter of Philip IV. 
“St. John in the Wilderness” was shown 
at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibi- 
tion of 1857. In 1853 it had been auctioned 
off for a trifle as “School of Murillo” but 
had been recognized as a true work of 
Velasquez by Richard Ford, who recalled 
that it had at one time been in the posses- 
sion of a British ambassador to Spain. It 
had come into English hands through the 
sale of the collection of Louis-Philippe, and 
as a part of his Spanish collection had hung 
for some years in the Louvre. At least four 
Englishmen owned the painting before it 
passed at length to Mr. Hugh Blaker, who 
brought it to the attention of the well- 
known critics, Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, 
Dr. Abraham Bredius, and Dr. August L. 
Mayer. Those authorities agree that this 
is an authentic work of Velasquez. It be- 
longs to the early period before the artist 
went to Madrid in his ambition to become 
a court painter; and in the opinion of 
Dr. Mayer, who devoted to it an article in 
the Burlington Magazine of January, 1922, 
may be dated about 1620. It is the second 
of the few nudes that are ascribed to 
Velasquez. 
The figure of the young saint, of life size, 
is outlined against the dark masses of a 
landscape painted in some detail in deep 
warm tones. A diffused nimbus glows be- 
hind the head, more completely detaching 
the brown curling hair from the deep 
brown of the tree against which the figure 
is seated. The golden tone of the flesh, 
quite characteristic of the early manner of 
Velasquez, is accented by contrast with 
drapery that runs through the scale from 
light carmine to dark red-violet, falling 
over the left arm and covering the right 
leg. Flesh-shadows are a transparent yel- 


lowed gray. At the right the sheep, won- 
derfully studied, brings forward with a 
certain warmth the grays of the distance, 
where a beam of silvery light through the 
clouds throws a cold radiance over the 
horizon. The background is a pattern of 
exquisitely arranged spaces and paintcd 
with greater mastery than was usual in 
Spain. The figure was undoubtedly 
painted by a studio light. In the left leg, 
thrust forward and strongly illumined, the 
modelling of the flexed knee is superbly 
expressed, though the painting is still some- 
what harsh and dry as is typical of this 
early period. In the right forearm, bent in 
a gesture of preaching, the anatomy is less 
explicit, motion is suggested by a more 
subtle treatment of the outline, and the 
arm is freed from the immobility of the leg. 
Its position was evidently the subject of 
dispute in the mind of the composer, who 
re-painted it as he did also the rod and part 
of the foliage. This was usual with Velas- 
quez; the inevitability of his compositions 
was not arrived at as immediately as would 
appear, and last-minute corrections in dry 
pigment are usually to be found upon close 
examination. The painting throughout is 
thin, over a canvas primed with red, with 
only the high lights in impasto. 

Quite above the technical skill and the 
obvious promise of greater freedom in its 
use is the implication of deep-seated vital- 
ity, unifying in its significance the whole 
figure. The steadfast simplicity of the 
rustic youth, the lassitude of his robust 
frame, are one in the poise of the head, the 
description of the hands, and the modelling 
of the neck and torso. 

In the Bacchus of the group called “The 
Topers,” the consummation of his earl) 
period, Velasquez painted about ten years 
later a similar figure similarly harmonized 
with its drapery. Here, however, there is no 
suggestion of the opulence of the latter 
figure, nor of the full lips and careless humor 
of that reveler. Velasquez has chosen « 
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well-knit model and painted his compact 
muscles and pensive features with fidelity 
to the text, without adding the customary 
artificial poetry or religious ecstasy. Ribera 
some years later composed a St. John in 
more poetic spirit, using the sheep to com- 
plete the rhythm of the figure. Here the 
sheep, which is a painting in itself, offers a 
balance in the composition and produces 
the feeling of strength and stability which 
the work of Velasquez always possessed. 
The reticence of the painting, the artist’s 
modesty in refusing to strive for a grand 
effect, make it difficult to believe that this 
is the work of a youth of twenty, although 
the evidence is clear. The secret lies in the 
character of the painter. He preferred not 
to paint imaginative works, knowing his 
own limitations, and aiming at perfect 
realism in every production. 

At the period of the youth of Velasquez, 
Seville, where he was born in 1599 of 
parents of the inferior nobility, had two 
painters of established reputation, the aged 
Juan de Ruelas and the fiery Francisco de 
Herrera, and a painter-critic, Francisco 
Pacheco, whose house was the center of the 
city’s culture. The boy of thirteen was for 
a few months a frequenter of Herrera’s 
studio but seems to have been poorly 
pleased with the temper of that artist. At 
fourteen he was transferred to the studio of 
Pacheco as whose apprentice he worked for 
five years, finally marrying his master’s 
daughter. It was due to Pacheco’s intro- 
ductions, moreover, that in 1623 the am- 
bitious young man was finally given his 
first order to paint a portrait of the youth- 
ful Philip IV. Of the stilted classicism of 
Pacheco there is no flavor in the work of 
Velasquez even during his apprenticeship. 
Pacheco has been called “a petty dealer in 
archeological wares but otherwise a large- 
minded person.”’ He offered profuse pre- 
cepts but practically let the boy go his way, 
painting what he saw with his own eyes, 
drawing from others only what he needed 
for his own purposes. For such a genius, 
whose path was straight, Pacheco was per- 
haps the best of instructors; most fortu- 
nately the students, among whom was the 
young Zurbaran, listened daily to the dis- 


CENTRAL FIGURE FROM THE TOPERS. VELASQUEZ 


cussions of artists visiting the studio and 
gathered what they could from the atmos- 
phere of art-criticism and talk of the world 
that surrounded them. 

People of the lower classes were the 
models of the studio, and were usually 
painted in kitchen scenes, illumined by a 
strong light high on the left. Six of these 
bodegén paintings which characterize the 
Seville period are known to have survived. 
At the same time Velasquez was trying 
his skill in a series of religious subjects. 
“Christ in the House of Martha” and the 
early kitchen study, “The Old Woman 
Frying Eggs,” are contemporaneous, using 
the same model. In the religious series 
follow “St. Peter,” “Christ and the Pil- 
grims of Emmaus,” and “The Virgin De- 
livering the Chasuble to St. Ildefonso,” and 
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then the more ambitious subject of “The 
Adoration of the Magi,” now discovered to 
be dated 1617 instead of 1619. This whole 
series is earlier than the “ Water-carrier of 
Seville,” the painting which marks the 
climax of the secular figure pieces. 

“St. John in Patmos” and “The Im- 
maculate Conception,” owned by Mr. 
Laurie Frere, and our subject possibly, 
were painted among the first commissions 
of the young artist after leaving Pacheco’s 
studio. The more fluid brushwork, a more 


atmospheric passage from figure to back- 
ground, indicate that this was done a little 
later than those two paintings. With the 
“Water-carrier” it belongs to that period 
when Velasquez was engrossed in freeing his 
subjects from a dark enveloping bac:- 
ground, and striving for plasticity with the 
greatest economy of means. 

Velasquez had probably seen the work of 
Ribera; his interest in chiaroscuro and his 
color harmony in the early period seem to 
reflect the concern of the elder artist. Both 
followed for atime the track of the so-called 
naturalists of Italy. Pacheco wrote:, 
“Thus did Michel Angel Caravacho . 
thus did Jusepe de Ribera, for his figures 
and heads by the side of all the Duke of 
Alcala’s great paintings seem life-like and 
the rest painted. And my son-in-law who 
ts going the same way also stands apart 
because he has Nature always before his 
eyes.” The realistic agitation of Cara- 
vaggio was an episode in the course of 
Italian decadence. In Andalusia it was the 
prelude to a supreme style. The keenness 
of Velasquez’s interrogation of the model, 
the faultlessness of his draughtsmanship 
and his unerring sense of design had already 
made the youth of twenty who painted the 
St. John his own master and a master of 
realism. 


M.C. 


JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
(Continued) 


Shunshd, who was one of the greatest of 
the Ukiyo-e masters, was, while he lived, 
pre-eminent in his chosen field. Only 
Sharaku, an even greater genius, whose 
comet-like career as an Ukiyo-e artist did 
not begin until two years after Shunshd’s 
death, equalled him in ability to draw por- 
traits that present the features of the actors 
so as to reveal their personalities and at 
the same time to endow them with the 
characteristics of their impersonations. As 
the exhibition which furnishes the theme 
for this article is largely devoted to prints 
by Sharaku, only a few by Shunshd are 
shown.. Foremost among these is a rare 
work, a standing figure of Ichikawa Dan- 
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jird IV, the greatest actor of leading réles 
during the middle years of the eighteenth 
century. It represents him in a Shibaraku 
act. This calls for explanation. The theatre 
companies were reorganized yearly, and, 
on the first day of the eleventh month, 
which, by the lunar calendar used in old 
Japan usually fell between the latter part 
of our November and the middle of our 
December, the theatrical New Year was 
celebrated. Of this celebration the most 
important feature was a special perform- 
ance known as the Kaomise (face show), 
in which every member of the company 
took part and thus was given an oppor- 
tunity to show his face. While the Kaomise 
was in progress in the theatre in which 
Danjiird happened to be playing, it was 
customary for him to make his entry at 
the back of the auditorium coming forward 
along the flower-path, a raised walk leading 
to the stage, and calling out “ Shibaraku!,” 
“Wait awhile!’”’). Having thus halted the 
action upon the stage and directed the at- 
tention of the audience to himself, the great 
man slowly advanced, attended by another 
actor known as his “receiving partner,” 
and recited a monologue of his own com- 
position which abounded in witticisms and 
was accompanied by appropriate acting and 
facial expression. The right thus to appear 
was the highly-prized exclusive privilege of 
the Danjiirds, though as a mark of special 
favor they sometimes permitted other ac- 
tors, more commonly their pupils, to take 
the réle. 

At the left of the large portrait of the 
fourth Danjiiré is hung a smaller portrait 
of him, also by Shunshé, which is perhaps 
that artist’s earliest actor print. In it the 
actor is depicted as Ki no Natora, a moun- 
taineer who, having emerged from his se- 
clusion, declared his intention of seizing 
the Imperial throne. This was Danjiird’s 
Shibaraku réle in “ Kagura-uta Amagoi 
Komachi,” the Kaomise play at the Naka- 
mura theatre, Edo, on December 13, 1765. 
At this performance the innovation was 
made of having the receiving partner 
Sakata Hangord II, call “Shibaraku!” to 
Natora who had preceded him along the 
flower path, and who responded by stop- 
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ping to turn and engaging in a humorous 
dialogue with the other, which, as the say- 
ing goes, “brought down the house.” 

The subject of the print by Ippitsusai 
Bunché that flanks the large portrait of 
Danjiiré at the right, is a scene from the 
drama “‘Soga Aigo no Waka Matsu,” per- 
formed at the Nakamura theatre in 1769. 
Nakamura Utaemon, a famous actor from 
Osaka is shown in the réle of the renegade 
Buddhist monk Seigen of Kiyomizu-dera, 
standing by the artificial waterfall at the 
temple holding a pigeon in his hand, 
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while Onio Shinzaemon, impersonated by 
Ichikawa Komazé I, sits on the ground at 
his feet and looks up at him. Four other 
prints by Bunch are also shown. 
Shunk6’s work, when he was at his best, 
approaches that of his master very closely. 
Seven prints by him are included in the 


exhibition; among them the large-head 
portrait of Ichikawa Danjird V, holding 
an umbrella, is the most notable. It was 
such portraits as this, by Shunké and 
Shunyei, that set the fashion for the large- 
head and bust portraits made famous by 
Utamaro and Sharaku a few years later. 

Only four prints by Shunyei are hung. 
Visitors to the museum should not fail to 
observe the grace and subtle charm of the 
figure of an actor as a woman in a green 
kimono having a pattern of snow-laden 
weeping-willow branches. 

The entire west wall of the exhibition 
room is devoted to actor-portraits by 
Sharaku. By many people Sharaku’s de- 
lineations of actors have been regarded as 
caricatures. That this view is erroneous, 


inspection of the notable group here shown 
makes plainly evident. It is not caricature 
that we see, but concentrated force, pene- 
trating vision, and effective characteriza- 
tion that it would be difficult to equal. 
These qualities caused the prints to be 
bought and treasured by men of cultivated 
taste. As portraits however, they over- 
emphasized the truth, as we are told by 
a well-known writer who was one of the 
artist’s contemporaries, and by the mass 
of the people their remarkable artistic 
worth was not appreciated. The result was 
that their publication was not profitable, 
and after two years Sharaku ceased to de- 
sign them. Today this is greatly regretted 
by many admirers, and collectors regard 
them as among the chief prizes for which 
they strive. Of the print chosen as one of 
the illustrations of this article the impres- 
sion in the Buckingham collection, is, so- 
far as the writer is informed, the only one 
known. 
Freperick W. Gookin. 


DANJURO IV, IN A SHIBARAKU ROLE. 
KATSUKAWA SHUNSHO 
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FRENCH COLOR PRINTS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


r ANHE exhibition of eighteenth century 
color prints in Gallery 16 of the 
Department of Prints is unusually 

complete and excellent in quality. For- 

merly owned by Madame de Bioncourt of 

Yvorne, Switzerland, it is the generous loan 

of a Paris gallery. We seldom see sets of 

the famous series and the pairs brought 
together as in this exhibition. 

The men who depicted this fascinating 
period in color were highly accomplished 
in the use of tints. With them the aquatint 
reached its height of perfection, and though 
the subject matter may seem frivolous, they 
had the necessary finesse to carry it off. 

Aquatint, a process in which the plate is 
given a granular surface which prints dark- 
er or lighter tones according to the length 
of time it is exposed to the acid, is gener- 
ally attributed to Jean Baptiste Le Prince 
(1734-1781). Effects somewhat like those 
produced in mezzotints are achieved. It is 


COLOR AQUATINT, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
JANINET 


COLOR AQUATINT, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
DEMARTEAU 


believed Le Prince used a succession of 
plates, sometimes seven or eight for the 
different colors. The results are in most 
cases beautifully clear, and although his 
work was reproductive, he was the first 
who successfully used color aquatint and 
soundly mastered the process. 

In the present exhibition two of Janinet’s 
most highly prized prints, ““L’Amour” and 
“La Folie,” after Fragonard, are hung. 
The pearly delicacy of their color as well as 
their appeal is evident. The delicate por- 
trait of Marie-Antoinette has the trans- 
parency and exquisite flesh tones of a work 
on ivory, while the Mademoiselle Bertin, 
who was Marie-Antoinette’s dressmaker 
and the originator of many of the extrava- 
gances of dress of the time, is unusual. 
Nina, the bride who went mad, shows 
Madame Dugazon, the actress, who 
coached Marie-Antoinette in her play-act- 
ing, and is not so rare. These are matched 
in fineness of impression by the more fa- 
mous and costly “ L’Indiscrétion,”’ “ L’Aveu 
Difficile,” and “La Comparaison,” after 
Lavreince, lent by Mrs. Charles Netcher, 
and it is in these that we realize the ex- 
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quisite harmony of tone obtainable in 
aquatint. 

Another master of the process, but a 
more original draughtsman, Philibert Louis 
Debucourt (1755-1832) is represented in 
the collection by the spirited “La Noce au 
Chateau” and “Le Menuet de la Mariée.” 
In his searchingly vivacious “La Prome- 
nade Publique” and “La Promenade de la 


Galerie du Palais Royal” all Paris of the 
time struts for our delectation. There 
are also “La Rose” and “La Main” and 
“La Cruche Cassée” and “L’Escalade” (the 
latter two also lent by Mrs. Netcher); in 
speaking of these one might quote the 
descriptive expressions “amorous green” 
and “a green thought in a green shade,” 
which somehow suggest the unreal and 
idyllic quality of their setting. 

Charles Melchior Descourtis (1753-1826) 
the gifted pupil of Janinet, is represented 
by his technical masterpieces, “La Noce au 
Village,” “La Foire de Village,” “ Le Tam- 
bourin,” and “La Rixe,” after paintings 
by Taunay, equalling in color the prints of 
Janinet and Debucourt, while his not less 
famous portrait of Princess Wilhelmina of 
Orange has all the spontaneity and rich- 
ness of color of a painting. Characteristi- 
cally colored, the series “Paul et Virginie” 
in six pictures lent by Miss Ida M. Case, 
tells the story of these impractical and typi- 
cally eighteenth century lovers. 

Of the same beauty and rarity are the 
superb examples of color prints by De- 
marteau and Chapuy, whose works vivify 
for us these times of superficiality and 
lightmindedness preceding the Revolution. 
The spectacle of their heedlessness as they 
gaily balance on the edge of the abyss ex- 
cites our sympathies, even though it be the 
kind of sympathy we extend to an acrobat. 
In the general debacle that followed the 
color prints of these aristocratic scenes 
were, of course, completely taboo with the 
government and the temper of the people; 
and it is only in our own time that interest 
in the process of the color aquatint is re- 
viving. McK. 


A ST. MARY MAGDALEN OF 
THE STOSS SCHOOL 


OOD was largely employed by 
sculptors in Germany during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, « 
popularity probably due to the abundance 
of supply and the ease with which the m:- 
terial could be worked. 
An admirable as well as typical examp ¢ 
of late Gothic German wood sculpture m: 
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be seen in the St. Mary Magdalen, exhib- 
ited in the rooms of the Antiquarian 
Society. The statue is of oak and may be 
ascribed to the Franconian School, perhaps 
more narrowly to the workshop of Veit 
Stoss, the most distinguished wood sculptor 
of that region in the late Gothic period, 
working principally at Nuremberg. The 
present work may be said to date from the 
late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 

Critics agree that it is next to impossible 
to affix names to the vast amount of wood 
carving produced at this time throughout 
Germany; it is even difficult to establish 
with certainty the characteristics of the 
various schools, but the styles of such out- 
standing masters as Veit Stoss in Franco- 
nia and Tilman Riemenschneider in Swabia 
are sufficiently individual to fix points of 
common origin for many fine examples of 
wood sculpture. Characteristic of Stoss is 
the slender, small busted type of graciously 
smiling woman, seen in this St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, with loosely flowing hair, and ele- 
gantly holding an ointment box, her most 
usual attribute. This elegant, slightly 
simpering type of woman is found in 
Gothic sculpture throughout its later phases. 

It was from the Netherlands that Ger- 
man artists drew inspiration in the fifteenth 
century, although they soon became emanci- 
pated from this influence and developed an 
original style. The extent to which wood 
sculptors are indebted to the flourishing 
school of engravers is undetermined, but 
the two mediums were closely linked by the 
fact that they were often employed by the 
same artist, as in the case of Stoss himself, 
who produced some eleven copper engrav- 
ings which have been preserved. 

It has been said that the exaggerated 
treatment of highly complicated drapery 
folds, often little expressing the body under- 
neath, which is characteristic of German 
art at this period, was encouraged by the 
technical facility of rendering intricate 
forms in so conducive a medium as wood. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
wood sculpture was largely employed for 
the decoration of altarpieces of the taber- 
nacle type, usually consisting of a central 
scene in relief or with free standing figures, 


ST. MARY MAGDALEN. SCHOOL OF VEIT STOSS 


while the wings were covered with painting. 
Such altarpieces were designed to be placed 
in dimly lighted Gothic churches and 
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therefore could bear more exaggerated 
modelling than if seen in full light. 

Originally the St. Mary Magdalen 
probably formed part of the central portion 
of a shrine, possibly as one of a group of 
free-standing figures. The style of these 
altarpieces is realistic and picturesque, 
representative of a bourgeois and popular 
art which was suited to the tastes of the 
homely citizens of Nuremberg, just as a 
grander and more monumental tradition in 
the south appealed to the ostentation of 
the merchant princes of Florence. This 
homely, rather affected charm character- 
izes much of the production of which the 
St. Mary Magdalen is an example. The 
style of this final period of Gothic art in 
Germany is curiously enough more closely 
related to the Baroque than to the im- 
mediately following Renaissance. 

H. S. 


THE LIBRARIES 
‘ko libraries of the Art Institute 


have been generously remembered 

during the past year. It may be of 
interest to review some of the more unusual 
gifts, though others of distinct value must 
be omitted. 

The Furst-Kerber Cut Stone Company 
has very recently made a present of five 
hundred dollars to The Burnham Library 
of Architecture for the purchase of archi- 
tectural photographs. While heretofore 
there has been no definite fund available to 
build up a good working collection on the 
subject, a similar amount has now been 
pledged and in part paid by architects of 
the city for the same purpose. 

Mention has been made in the BULLETIN 
of the collection of Japanese block print 
books from the Hamilton Easter Field 
collection, the gift of Mr. Martin A. 
Ryerson. A carefully chosen collection of 
seventy-three works on French art was 
presented by Mr. A. Barthelemy, the 
French consul in Chicago. Miss Frederika 
Skinner gave a collection in memory of her 
father, Mark Skinner, and the family of 
Charles Rudolph gave in his memory his 
architectural library. Mr. John C. Cebrian’s 


donations on Spanish art are continuous. 
The file of the Numismatist has been com- 
pleted through the generosity of Mr. W. F. 
Dunham. Other friends of the Art Institute 
have given unusual publications, among 
which should be noted Baron Sumitomo’s 
presentation of the elaborate catalogue of 
his collection of Chinese and Japanese 
bronzes, and the gift by Mr. A. E. Hamil! 
of a book on fine printing, and several 
volumes of the Archzological Survey of 
India and of West India. The Lantern 
Slide and Photograph Department received 
1759 gifts, including a large collection of 
photographs presented by Mr. Robert 
Allerton. 

Among the more important acquisitions 
of recent date in Ryerson Library is Henri 
Riviére’s “La céramique dans lart d’ex- 
tréme Orient,” given by Mr. E. C. Went- 
worth. Its two portfolios contain sixty-two 
reproductions in color of Chinese pottery in 
museums and private collections. The ex- 
amples are shown against background 
draperies of enhancing colors, and thus 
singly exhibited are of great dignity of 
effect. The collection is a summary of the 
evolution of the potter’s craft, beginning 
with funerary vessels of the Han era, called 
the heroic period because new forms then 
sprang into existence, sometimes created 
by accidents of the kiln; through the Wei 
period from the third to the seventh cen- 
tury, the era of vehement religious expres- 
sion which extended to pottery figures of 
the gods; through the T’ang dynasty, 
achieving technical mastery and polychome 
ornament; finally through the initial efforts 
in the use of kaolin to the perfected tech- 
nique of vitreous porcelain of the later 
dynasties. 

One volume stands out among the recent 
purchases of Burnham Library. Not of the 
most value practically, but invaluable as « 
true contemporary record of one of the 
great architectural periods, is “Les places, 
portes, fontaines, églises et maisons d 
Paris” by Adam Pérelle. Pérelle, one of 
the great and prolific draughtsmen of the 
period of Louis XIV, in these engravings 
re-created the Paris of the seventeent!: 
century. On the one bank of the busy Sein 
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were the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Hotel 
de Ville; on the other, St. Etienne, St. 
Augustin and the Petits Augustins; be- 
tween, the historic bridges, Pont Royal, 
Pont Neuf, Pont au Change. The royal 


chateaux and their parterres and fountains 
are included, and everywhere the cavalcades 


of the nobility, charging horsemen, ponder- 
ous coaches. 

The libraries function primarily for the 
museum and the schools of the Art Insti- 
tute but extend their services to the public 
as far as possible. Art workers are given 
tickets admitting them free at all times; 
particularly on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons and in the evenings the reading 
rooms are a center of research for com- 
mercial design. The history of art is 
studied not only by more than five hun- 
dred students reading assignments and 
taking graphic notes, but also by students 
of other institutions, members of study 
clubs, and art lovers generally. The Lan- 
tern Slide and Photograph Department sent 
its material last year to twenty-seven 
states and filled nearly 2500 orders for 
loans to schools, clubs, firms, museums, 
settlements, libraries, and numerous pub- 
lic lecturers. 

In this way there were used last year 
45,000 slides, 17,000 photographs, and 
nearly 2,800 post cards. 


SIAMESE POTTERY 


HE series of Siamese pottery in- 

stalled in Gallery H7 of Hutchinson 

wing is a recent purchase. The pieces 
were chosen to illustrate polychrome and 
black-enameled ware with Siamese design, 
and also the ware with obviously Chinese 
characteristics. 

Although some doubts on the subject 
remain, it is generally conceded that the 
entire group was made in China, during 
the eighteenth century, for the Siamese 
market. It is probable that all such ex- 
amples were once the property of the royal 
family of Siam. 

Potteries making less refined ware had 
existed at Swankalok, Siam, since the 
thirteenth century, and enamel, crudely 
applied, was undoubtedly used by Siamese 
potters. It was imported from China, as 
was kaolin to mix with native clay, for the 
manufacture of finer ware; but Chinese 
products were beyond imitation, and were 
brought into the country not only by trade 
but as return gifts from Chinese emperors 
to the rulers of Siam. 

The Burmese invasion of 1766-’67 swept 
away the kilns, the products, and the 
craftsmen of Swankalok. Only the Siam- 
ese tradition of design remained, and this 
was kept alive by royal envoys being sent 
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SIAMESE PORCELAIN. 


to China to superintend the decoration of 
pottery ordered for the king. The pottery 
and porcelain made for this export, to 
which our group belongs, was probably 
made at Chao-King-Fu and enameled at 
Canton. For decades its distinguishing 
ornament was maintained, but in the end 
Chinese motives in blue and white and 
polychrome porcelain prevailed. 

The Siamese shapes were simple: bowls 
with or without covers, cups, covered jars, 
and cinerary urns. The urns stand on a 
narrow base and have pagoda-like covers. 
Inconspicuous brass bands frequently re- 
enforce delicate rims and feet. 

Floral patterns in finely-divided poly- 
chrome are characteristic; as many as seven 
colors are applied side by side or one upon 
another, red and green generally predomi- 
nating in the tone as seen at a distance. 
The broken colors play vivaciously on one 
another with an effect rather delicately rich. 
Clear hues of yellow, emerald, blue, violet, 
vermilion, are used with lighter or darker 
variations, and combined with black and 
white enamel and burnished gold. Similar 
colors flash in the costumes of Siam and in 
the mosaics still adhering to early Buddhist 
temples. 

Bands of clear color are infrequent. Del- 
icate floral patterns in scintillating con- 
trasts cover both horizontal bands and the 


vertical panels often introduced on the 
outside of bowls. The inside of black- 
enameled rice-cups is a clear green, but in 
other vessels it is generally left white. 

On the ware with black enamel decora- 
tion there is a Siamese deity, the Norasing, 
with a woman’s figure, but swan’s feet and 
a tail. She is seated in a listening attitude, 
one hand lightly touching the ground. 
Flames form her aureole. The motif is 
repeated at intervals, often alternating 
with medallions surrounding another deity , 
the Tephanon. The latter is found also on 
ware without black enamel. With a pagoda- 
like head-dress, ornaments on the arms, 
wrists, and neck, this deity retains certain 
characteristics of a Buddha; the body rises 
from a lotus flower, and the hands are 
folded in prayer. 

No matter what the purpose of the ware, 
there is a strong feeling for pattern, much 
more highly conventionalized than Chinese 
taste would customarily dictate. Cc. 


NOTES 


DEPARTMENT OF Museum INsTRUCTION. 
Beginning January 21, Mr. Lionel Robert- 
son will give six demonstration-lectures on 
“Interior Decoration.” They will be held 
in Fullerton Hall on Monday afternoons 
at two-thirty and are free to members. 
Nonmembers may attend upon payment 
of five dollars for this series. A list of Mr. 
Robertson’s subjects will be found in the 
lecture schedule. 

Mr. Harshe continues his lectures on 
“Painting” on Thursday afternoons at 
three o'clock until February 21. Single 
lectures are one dollar. The subjects are: 

Evolution of Portrait and Figure Painting, 
February 7. 

Impressionist Painting, February 14, 

Modern Painting, February 21. 

The second series of talks by curators 
will be given by Mr. Hardinge Scholle. 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts, who 
will speak on “ Medizval Figure Sculpture 
in France from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth 
century.”’ His subjects are as follows: 


1. The transition from Romanesque to Goth c. 
2. Cathedral sculpture in the thirteenth ce.1- 
tury. 
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Stone sculpture in the fourteenth century. 
Late Gothic stone sculpture. 

Medizval wood sculpture. 

Medieval ivory carving. 


Wi 


~ 


These will be held on Thursday after- 
noons at three o’clock beginning February 
28 and continuing until April 3. The fee 
for the course is five dollars, and advance 
registration is requested with Miss Helen 
Parker, Museum Instructor. Members will 
be given preference in registration, as the 
class must be limited in size. 

The Story-Hour for children is held on 
Saturday mornings at ten o'clock. Chil- 
dren of members are cordially invited to 
hear stories about the collections in the 
Institute. 

A new course on “How to Enjoy the 
Visual Arts” has been organized in re- 
sponse to requests from many progressive 
women’s clubs, and is open to anyone in- 
terested. The subjects are as follows: 


The inter-relation of the arts. February 5. 

What to look for in painting. I. Yesterday’s 
pictures. February 12. 

What to look for in painting. II. Today’s 
pictures. February 19. 

What to look for in sculpture. February 26. 

What to look for in architecture. March 4. 

What to look for in the crafts. March 11. 


The six lectures will be given on Tuesday 
afternoons at two-thirty, Miss Claudia 
Upton, instructor. Advance registration 
will insure admission. The price of the 
course is three dollars. 

The regular daily classes in art apprecia- 
tion continue to meet as announced. A 
schedule will be sent upon request. 


Horace S. Oakey Girt.—The Depart- 
ment of Prints has added recently a very 
comprehensive collection of the works of 
Cornelius Visscher, the Dutchman (1629- 
1658), through the generosity and persever- 
ance of Horace S. Oakley, who has been 
building up this gift for several years. 
There are many gaps in the Department 
collections, but the absence of representa- 
tive work of the Dutch School of this period 
is particularly deplorable. The Depart- 
ment has been fortunate in the understand- 


TIBETAN TEMPLE BANNER, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
GIFT OF MRS. EMILY CRANE CHADBOURNE 


ing interest of its patrons, an interest 
evinced by such gifts as the above. 


BENEFACTOR NaMED—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, Mrs. Florence 
H. Crane was made a Benefactor of the 
Art Institute. 


Duptey Crarts Watson, formerly in- 
structor in the art school of the Art In- 
stitute and director of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute, has joined the staff of The Art 
Institute of Chicago as extension lecturer. 
As educational director of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, official director of pagean- 
try for the city of Milwaukee, and lecturer 
on art for the St. Paul Institute, Mr. Wat- 
son has had a wealth of experience that 
admirably equips him for his new work. 


Tue Scuoot—The school of the Art 
Institute opened on January 2 for the 
winter term with a capacity enrollment. 
All the instructors who taught during the 
autumn term have returned, including Leo- 
pold Seyffert, who was recently in Europe. 
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The new school exhibition room opened 
recently with an exhibition of paintings by 


Karl Buehr. 


An exhibition of work done in the school 
is now being held at the Loulie Compton 
Seminary, Birmingham, Alabama. This 
same exhibition will later be sent to the 
State College of Montana at Bozeman, 
and also to the University of Montana at 
Missoula. 


Five new four-treadle, 44-inch Hammett 
looms have been added to the equipment 


of the Normal Department. The classes in 
weaving will now have seventeen looms in 
operation. 


W. F. Dunnam has been appointed 
Honorary Curator of Medallic Art in rec- 
ognition of his services to numismatics. 


Cuances or Appress—Members of the 
Art Institute are requested to send prompt 
notification of any change in address to 
Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership 
Department. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Portrait of William Brown by John Trumbull. 


Presented by the Friends of American Art. 


24 paintings by Nikolai Fechin. Three lent by J. Rives Childs, 1 by Clarkson Cowl, 12 by W. Smi: 
Stimmel, 6 by John R. Hunter, 1 by Edward Duff-Balken, 1 by Milch Galleries, New York. 


Painting by Axel Gallen-Kallela. 
Painting by Ettore Caser. 


‘Lent by Mrs. Harriet F. Bain. 
Lent by Mrs. John Grassell. 


16 paintings by Pablo Picasso. Leni by Arts Club of Chicago. 


CrassicaL DEPARTMENT 


Collection 161 papal medals and coins. Gift of W. F. Dunham. 


Print DEPARTMENT 
Etching by Troy Kinney. Gift of The Chicago 


Socievy of Etchers. 


Drawing by Honoré Daumier. Gift of The Print and Drawing Club 
Lithograph by Honoré Daumier, etching by Pablo Picasso. Sibert Roullier Memorial Collection. 
151 drawings by Hugh Lofting. Lent by the artist. 


54 drawings, etchings, and wood cuts by Axel 


171 etchings, lithographs, drawings, and paintings by Jean Louis Forain. 


I nstitute. 


Gallen-Kallela. Lent by the artist. 


Assembled by Carnegie 


6 engravings by Descourtis. Lent by Miss Ida M. Case. 


40 prints. 


42 Eighteenth Century English drawings and water colors. 


Lent by the Society of Graver-Printers in Colour (London). 


Lent by Thomas Agnew © Sons. 


15 engravings by Cornelius Visscher. Gift of Horace S. Oakley. 
10 drawings by Théophile Steinlen. Gift of Mrs. M. M. Sheriff. 


Drawing by Faggi. Lent by Arthur Heun. 


CurLpren’s Room. 


2 processes, woodcut and cloisonné. Purchased. 


3 processes, wood and ivory carving, lacquer. 


Purchased. 


3 pieces East Indian sculpture. Gift of the Reo. W. H. Wiser. 
9 black cutout silhouettes by Engert. Gift of Mrs. Theodore Wild. 


Decorative ARTS 


Herbert Pickering Lewis collection of Mexican Talavera ware. Gift of Mrs. E. H. Lewis. 
Panel Chinese wall paper. Lent by Charles B. Schmitt, New York. 
Tapestry. Lent by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick. 


14 pieces early American furniture. Lent by 
14 French Romanesque capitals (sandstone). 
Pewter bénitier, Italian cabinet. 


Mrs. Ernest H. Hicks. 
Lent 
Lent by Mr. and 


Arnold Seligmann, Rey © Co. 
rs. William O. Goodman. 


Sculptured cassone, Italian. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr. 
2 bronzes by Sansovino. Lent by Mrs. Frank D. Stout. 


5 Rya Finnish rugs. Lent by Eliel Saarinen. 
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ORIENTAL ART 


25 kakemono, 11 makimono, Chinese. Lent by Ma Soo, New York. 
8 Chinese, 1 Japanese pottery pieces; 1 Sung bowl. Lent by Russell Tyson. 


Tue Liprary 


226 volumes: 28 on painting, 15 on sculpture, 20 on design and applied 
art, 68 on general art and archeology, 10 on graphic art, 58 on architec- 


ture, 23 on continuations, 4 on miscellaneous subjects. 


Noteworthy accessions: Sarre’s Jslamische Bucheinbinde; Bruck-Auffen- 
berg’s Dalmatien und seine Volkskunst; Jurkovic’s Slowakische Volks- 
arbeiten; Meyer-Riefstahl’s The Parish-Watson collection of Moham- 
medan potteries; Friedlander’s Meisterwerke der niederldndischen 
Malerei des XV und XVI Jahrhunderts auf der Ausstellung zu Briigge, 
1902; Binyon and Sexton’s Japanese colour prints; Waley’s Introduc- 
tion to the study of Chinese painting; Hadeln’s Zeichnungen des Giacomo Tintoretto. 


CHINESE BRONZE 
BELL. LATE CHOU 
DYNASTY 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1923 


David C. Greengard, 
Franklin F. Gruninger, 
Mrs. James S. Hardy, 
George B. Harrington, 
Mrs. Henry R. Harris, Jr., 
Mrs. Chas. M. Hayes, 
John C. Hintz, 

Henry Tuttle Holsman, 
Howard G. Hunn, 
Sidney H. Jenkins, Jr., 
Mrs. Morris L. Johnston, 
John Huxley Jones, 

John Kralovec, 

Mrs. Edwin J. Kuh, Jr., 
Mrs. Orvice LaBounty, 
Mrs. Howard S. Larimer, 
Ira Lasker, 

Louis B. Lee, 

Wm. J. Leiner, 

Henry Lindenberger, 
Henry J. Lutter, 

Mrs. Anna Z. MacMichael, 
Samuel A. Marks, 
Carroll F. Martin, 

Mrs. Levy Mayer, 


Mrs. Asa G. Adams, 
David Adler, Jr., 
George A. Bacon, 

M. T. Bailey, 

Charles Bender, 

Mrs. Thomas A. Bichl, 
Richard F. Binger, 
Arthur H. Boettcher, 
Charles Bohasseck, 
Miss Leila C. Brown, 
John A. Cervenka, 
William Jerome Clark, 
John J. Cleary, 

Jacob S. Cline, 

James D. Cunningham, 
Dr. C. Johnston Davis, 
Daniel M. Deininger, 
Louis Deutsch, 

Edwin P. Dewes, 
Wallace N. Douglas, 
Miss Winifred Eastman, 
E. J. Engel, 

Mrs. Hazle B. Ewing, 
Mrs. Frank J. Fecke, 
Geo. E. Gorman, 
Morris L. Greeley, 


Mrs. John Ambrose 
McCormick, 

Mrs. Edward J. McGinnis, 

Alden McLellan, 

Frank McNellis, 

Wm. W. Merrill, 

John M. Meyer, 

Mrs. John Monighan, 

Dr. Wm. R. Parkes, 

Irving R. Parsons, 

Mrs. Francis S. Peabody, 

Mrs. Andrew M. Petersen, 

Mrs. Mary Alice Pickin, 

Hermod Rosendal, 

Mrs. Albert R. Sabin, Sr., 

Edward W. Schoof, 

William Schukraft, Jr. 

Fred Reed Shepherd, 

Fred B. Snite, 

Mrs. Martin L. Strauss, 

Mrs. Chas. B. Stumes, 

Dr. John N. Volicas, 

Thomas E. Wells, 

E. Harvey Wilce, 

Mrs. Benjamin F. Wolf, 

Mrs. Otto E. Wolf. 


New GoverninG MEMBERS FOR 1923 


B. F. Affleck, Mrs. John A. Carpenter, 


Col. William Nelson Pelouze. 


New GoverninGc Lire MEMBERS FOR 1923 


Chauncey McCormick, 
William H. Miner, 


Allison V. Armour, 
Curtis B. Camp, 


Thomas E. Tallmadge, 
Ralph Van Vechten. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
FEBRUARY—JUNE, 1924. 


December 5—French Color Engravings of the Eighteenth Century, lent by Arnold 
Seligmann, Rey & Co. 

January 1—March 1.—Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Drawings, lent by Thomas 
Agnew & Sons. 

January 12——March 1.—Society of Graver-Printers in Colour (London). 

January 25—February 22.—Exhibition of Old Brocades. Under the auspices of the 
Antiquarian Society. 

February 1—March 11.—(1. Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. (2) Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the management of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers. (3) Thirty-first Annual Exhibition by the Atlan 
Ceramic Club. (4) Arts Club Exhibition of Paintings by Marie Laurencin. 

March 20—April 22.—(1) Twenty-first Annual Exhibition of the Chicago Camera Club. 
(2) Paintings by Leon Gaspard. (3) Fourth International Exhibition of Water 
Colors. (4° Paintings and Lithographs by Arthur B. Davies. (5) Arts Club Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings by Georges Bracque. 

May 1—June 1.—(1) Thirty-seventh Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition. (2) 
Twenty-second Annual Exhibition of Applied Arts. 

May 7—July 1.—Exhibition by the English Society of Wood-engravers. 

June 10—July 1.—Exhibition of Work by Students of the Art Institute School. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON Memoria Hatt MonpayYs AT 2:30 P.M.; TUESDAYS 
AND FRIDAYS AT 4:00 P.M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON 


FEBRUARY 
3 Lecture: “Interior decoration—rugs and curtains.”” Lionel Robertson. 
5 Lecture: ‘Planning the home outdoors and in.” Earl H. Reed, Jr. 
10 Lecture: “Interior decoration—furniture.” Lionel Robertson. 
12 Concert: Chamber Music. By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
17 Lecture: “Interior decoration—lighting.” Lionel Robertson. 
19 Lecture: “Industrial art and fine-art quality.”” Raymond P. Ensign. 
24 Lecture: “Interior decoration—the ensemble.”” Lionel Robertson. 
26 Lecture: “Some modern print makers.”” William McC. McKee. 
MARCH 
4 Concert: Chamber Music. By the Beethoven Trio. 
11 Lecture: ‘‘Heraldry and posters.” Wallace Rice. 
18 Lecture: “Art in common things.” Mrs. Pauline Palmer. 
25 Lecture: To be announced later. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock. 
George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 
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